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Above, “The Tranquil Enemy.” a water color by 
Lt. R. L. Pierce 


At right, “Bulldozer Operator,” a pencil sketch by 
Lt. K. R. Rittmann 


Jungle Art Show 


WHEN Red Cross recreation workers started an 
art contest among servicemen stationed on the 
New Guinea front, they did not know that the 
men would turn in some three hundred pictures, 
many of them so good that they were sent on to 
be exhibited in Sydney, Auckland, Washington 
and New York. But the soldier-artists probably 
got their biggest glow of pride when some husky 
Papuan rocked back and forth in front of a pic- 
ture. saying in pigeon English, “Good-good!” 





THE beauty of the 
New Guinea jungle 
scene at left is a mask, 
as the artist's title 
suggests, for all man- 
ner of lurking terrors 
—deadly insects and 
plants and snakes as 
well as enemy bullets. 
Our bulldozer opera- 
tors, like the one 
shown below, can 
force the jungle back 
to make room for an 
occasional air base. 
But when our aviators 
crash in the jungle, 
they usually have to 
rely on the aid of 
friendly Papuans. The 
Papuans have shown 
them what plants are 
good to eat, have 
treated their wounds, 
have often carried 
them back on stretch- 
ers to a field hospital. 
They do this because 
word has spread 
through the jungle 
that the Yankees and 
Aussies play fair 
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FREER GALLERY 


Bamboo, flowers and birds, a Chinese painting on silk 


One of the loveliest plants on earth is the 
bamboo. In our part of the world we know 
it mainly in the form of fishing rods and 
rather uncomfortable garden furniture. Out 
in the Orient it has hundreds of uses. Strictly 
speaking, the bamboo is not a tree, although 
it may reach a height of 100 to 120 feet; it 
is a member of the great grass family. 

Someone has said that “The Orient is 
wreathed in bamboo” and, like the equally 
beloved and beautiful palm, it has “a use for 
every day.” 

China has always appreciated this good 
plant and it was known in olden days as 
the “Goddess of Mercy bamboo.” It appears 


among the earliest word signs, represented by 
two tiny slips of bamboo with branch and leaf. 

In China, a land of many waters, the junk 
is a vessel of infinite variety and for all its 
rather homely look, it is able to weather all 
kinds of storms. Marco Polo, the venturous 
Venetian who visited Old Cathay (Ancient 
China) several centuries ago, said that the 
junk was a better ship than those which sailed 
his native seas. And the masts, huge steering 
pole, sail supports and sometimes the whole 
sail of the junk are all produced from bamboo. 

The saucy little Chinese sampan, which 
looks like a country cousin of the Italian 
gondola, has a bamboo awning under which 
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may live, year in, year out, whole families who 
never go on land. 

The ricksha, which was invented by an 
American missionary for the comfort of his 
wife, is made of bamboo, and down in South- 
ern China when it rains everybody wears a 
kind of raincoat made from bamboo leaves. 

Among other things furnished by this plant 
are water tubes, tobacco pipes, ropes, building 
material, furniture and kites. The Chinese 
make a dainty little flute bamboo which they 
attach to the tails of pigeons. As the birds 
fly through the summer air the soft breeze 
makes music in these little whistles. 

In mountainous parts of China they fling 
bridges of bamboo across many wild rivers, 
and over yawning chasms which go thousands 
of feet down. To the foreigner these flimsy, 
primitive bridges with little hold for hand or 
foot are something of a nightmare, especially 
when a wind comes roaring down some moun- 
tain gorge, but your man of China goes over 
without so much as the quiver of an eyelid; 
and his wife and children will dutifully follow. 

In the Philippine Islands the tuba man 
climbs high into the towering tops of the 
beautiful coconut trees to take the flower 
juice. To collect this he uses a small bamboo 
tube and when he wants to get from one tree 
to another, he just slings across a bamboo pole 
and goes over it. If it is close enough, he 
merely swings himself from branch to branch. 
Also in one town on these lovely islands there 
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is a church with organ pipes all made of 
bamboo. 

In the island of Java we find one of the 
world’s most ancient musical instruments. 
It is fashioned from bamboo and before the 
Japanese took the Netherlands East Indies, it 
was used to call the workers together on the 
coffee plantations. Bamboo also serves to 
make fences to protect the coffee fields. In 
the Hawaiian Islands they also use a bamboo 
flute, and in Honolulu there was once an old 
man who could reproduce the call of every 
bird on the islands with his bamboo flute. 

In Borneo, largest island of the Malay 
Archipelago, and one of the world’s wonder- 
lands, live the Dyaks. They are known 
mainly as head-hunters, but they are a clever 
folk and very honest in their dealings with 
each other. One of their favorite foods is 
honey. The wild bees, also wise in their ways, 
put their nests at the very tips of the tallest 
of the forest trees, where they probably think 
neither man nor animal can reach them. 
One of them, the tapang tree, sometimes goes 
up for a hundred feet without a sign of a twig 
on the smooth trunk. It looks quite impos- 
sible for any man to climb, but the Dyak has 
found a way. He builds a bamboo ladder and 
goes right up it and so on to the towering top 
and the angry bees. There he feasts to his 
heart’s content and seemingly oblivious of 
bee stings. 

The Dyak women make themselves bamboo 
girdles. It sometimes takes several friends 
who pull and pull until the girdle finally 
comes off over the wearer’s head. 

There are about five hundred varieties of 
the bamboo and they vary in size from small 
bushes to giants one hundred feet high, like 
those in the rare bamboo grove planted down 
at Bakersfield, California. There are in some 


Cut off by the war from the salt formerly secured 
from the coast, engineers in Free China are using 
hollow bamboo trunks to pipe salt from ancient 
wells in the interior to refineries near by. Salt 
is needed in war industries as well as in food 








Even though made of bamboo, the suspension 
bridge in the drawing above supports a steady 
stream of traffic, including heavy oxcarts. -Masts 
and sails of junks like those on the river are also 
often made of this wood-of-all-work. It grows 
hard enough to make knives, delicate enough to 
make flutes, and from its inner bark comes paper 
of the finest quality 


parts of the world bamboo jungles so dense 
that men have never been able to penetrate 
them. Some of the bamboos have odd habits, 
and one variety dies immediately after bloom- 
ing. A traveler passing through a South 
American forest saw a whole bamboo grove 
in bloom, a beautiful sight. Coming back the 
same way a few months later, he was amazed 
to find no trace of that flowering grove. It 
had utterly disappeared. 

Seeding time is not an unmixed blessing, for 
although the seeds, like the bamboo shoots, 
add something to the native diet, they also 
appeal to mice and rats, which descend on 
the villages in hordes. 

It is, as one naturalist remarked, an odd 
fact that on one side of the Pacific live mil- 
lions of folk who cannot imagine life without 
the bamboo, whereas on the other side of that 
one-time Sea of Peace live other millions to 
whom the bamboo is hardly known or is 


The jinrikisha at right, the parasol, the coolie’s 
hat, the bird cage—all are made of bamboo. Our 
soldiers in the Orient learn to eat bamboo shoots. 
The shoots grow very fast: sometimes almost as 
much as a foot a day 


known only in the shape of rather uncom- 
fortable porch furniture. 

There was a time in the history of our own 
land, however, when the bamboo served a very 
important purpose, for the first filament used 
in the Edison electric lamp was made of bam- 
boo. A young naturalist traveled all over the 
earth to find just the right kind of bamboo 
to furnish this filament and he finally came 
upon it in the forests of Brazil. In much 
earlier days the first. silkworm eggs were car- 
ried from China to Europe in a joint of bam- 
boo and so China was robbed of her closely 
guarded secret of silkworm culture. 

The artists of China and Japan have loved 
to paint the bamboo with its waving gray 
plumes, its tawny yellow or bright green 
stems. A bamboo grove with its lacy gray- 
green foliage set against the gold of a sunset 
sky or shimmering in the brilliant moonlight 
of Orient lands is something which you will 
never forget if you are ever fortunate enough 
to see it. One traveler tells how he went out 
every evening to watch a bamboo grove as it 
moved softly in the wind against the quiet 
sky. Here he found peace and a quiet mind 
after the hot hours of the busy day. 

In the hot land of India where everything 
seems to blaze red and yellow under the 
scorching sun, a green bamboo grove is like a 
cool drink to a wanderer in the desert. Up the 
slopes of the towering Himalaya Mountains 
there are lines and lines of bamboo pipes 
which bring down water to village and town in 
the land below. 


DRAWINGS IN RED 
FROM **BAMBOO, 
THE GRASS 
TREE,** BY ARM. 
STRONG SPERRY, 
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“I didn’t mean to do it.” wailed Solly 


Billy's Banjo 


MAY JUSTUS 
Illustrations by Helen Finger 


Buy O’DEAR was ten years old—ten and 
going on eleven, as he was proud to tell any- 
one who asked his age. He was a big boy 
now—halfway grown, anyhow, since his last 
birthday. 

Billy lived with his Aunt Sary Ann in a big 
double-pen log cabin—that is, a cabin with 
two rooms and a dogtrot in between—on the 
far side of Big Twin Mountain. He had lived 
with her for three years now. She had been 
glad to take him in after his mother had 
died. She had no other kin—no man person 
or children of her own. 

Billy had two possessions which he loved: 
Mr. Bones and his banjo. Mr. Bones was a 
hound dog, named for the neighbor man who 
had given him to Billy. The banjo had been 
his father’s and was considered a fine one. 
Billy knew only one tune, a song, but he 
played that quite well, and he meant to learn 
another, as soon as he could get hold of some- 
body who could teach him. 

Billy liked living with Aunt Sary Ann. 
With his hound dog and his banjo, he was 
the happiest boy on that side of Big Twin. 

Then something happened to upset things. 


From yon side Big Twin Mountain came 
Mr. Sam Saymore and the twins, Sally and 
Solly, and moved to a place near them. The 
twins were seven years old and much too 
young, thought Billy, to play any kind of 
proper games with him. But they came over 
and hung about because they had no mother 
to keep them at home and look after them 
when the father was at work doing Aunt Sary 
Ann’s plowing. Aunt Sary Ann fed them 
bread and molasses. She seemed to like the 
twins. Billy shunned them as much as he 
could. He would slip away with his banjo 
and his hound dog when he saw them coming 
~~across the creek. 

One day Aunt Sary Ann made Billy take 
care of the children while Mr. Sam Saymore 
and she went to Far Beyant, the county seat, 
five miles away. And when Billy wasn’t look- 
ing, the twins got the banjo and tried to play 
it till they broke two strings. 

“I’m sorry—I didn’t go to do it!” cried 
Sally. 

“T didn’t mean to do it!” wailed Solly. 

But Billy looked cross and went off to mend 
his strings. 

When Aunt Sary Ann and Mr. Saymore 
came back they started telling big news. 
They had married that day. 

“And now we'll all live together,” said Aunt 
Sary Ann happily. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sam—Uncle Sam now. 
Billy thought of the twins. No getting rid 
of them now! They would be underfoot for- 
ever, day in and day out. They would always 
be bothering him, fooling with his banjo. No 
telling what would happen to it next time 
they got it into their hands. 

Then a notion came into his mind—came 
all of a sudden. He would hide the banjo out 
of their sight. 

He would hide it in the hay, away up in the 
stable loft. He could slip away and play it all 
to himself when he got a good chance. He 
carried out his plan right away. 

That night Aunt Sary Ann killed a chicken 
for supper and made some dumplings. The 
twins soon tucked away three helpings of 
dumplings and a drumstick apiece. They di- 
vided the gizzard. 

“Bless their little hearts! 
fill up,” said Aunt Sary Ann. 

That night his aunt took Billy aside: 
“You'll have to sleep on a pallet with Solly, 
I guess, and let his sister have your trundle 
bed.” 

“All right,” agreed Billy for manners’ sake, 


I love to see ’em 
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but he felt pretty mullygrubby to think of a 
gal person rooting him out of his rightful bed 
while he had to take to the floor. 

That night Solly must have had bad 
dreams, or maybe he was just restless over 
sleeping in a strange house and a strange bed. 
He rolled about like a slippery log. He pushed 
Billy off the pallet onto the cabin floor. 

“I'd rather sleep with the dog outside,” 
Billy thought to himself. And he got up and 
went to the dogtrot where Mr. Bones wel- 
comed him with a thump of his tail. 

Next morning he got up extra early, ahead 
of the others. First he washed his face at the 
water shelf, and, having no looking glass, 
combed his hair by guess. Now he slipped 
back into the house where he found his 
clothes, blue shirt and overalls, on a peg be- 
hind the door. 

A smile chased the cloud from his freckled 
face. He tossed a shaggy red forelock from 
his forehead. 

“Come on, Mr. Bones, let’s go to the barn 
and find what we hid in the hayloft. You 
remember, don’t you?” 

“Boo!” agreed the eager old hound, start- 
ing to follow along. 

Up in the hayloft Billy burrowed into a cor- 
ner stacked with corn fodder and drew out 
the treasure he had hidden there yesterday. 
How proud he had always been of it, and how 
pleased when he had learned to play! He 
started to whistle the tune he knew as he 
twanged the strings of his banjo to see if the 
broken ones he had mended were strong 
enough to use. “Plague take these young- 
’uns,” he thought, “for bothering my banjo 
when my back was turned!” 

Now he started to sing and play his favorite 
song. Folks round about here said his own 
pappy had made it, tune and words, too, right 
out of his head. 





“I wish I were a redbird, 
A redbird in a tree; 
I’d fly so high nobody 
Could throw a rock at me. 


I wish I were an apple, 
An apple in a tree; 

I’d hang so high nobody 
Could climb up after me!” 


Billy was wagging his red head now and 
thumping a foot to the tune, while Mr. Bones 
beat time with his tail. It was nice to be here, 
just the two of them in the barn loft room. 
Billy felt less mullygrubby now. It made him 
feel more cheerful just to sit up here with his 
hound dog and play his favorite song. 

Now he started on the third verse: 


“I wish I were a squirrel, 
A squirrel in a tree; 
I’d hide so quick no hunter 
Could take a shot at me!” 
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Wag-thump-crash! Billy felt himself falling 


Wag—thump—crash! A plank in the floor 
gave way all of a sudden, and Billy felt him- 
self falling with a crash. He dropped his 
banjo and grabbed hold of the floor on each 
side of him, barely in time to save himself. 
But alas and alack! As he climbed back up 
to safety, he looked down and saw that his 
banjo had fallen through and was lying below 
in pieces—a total wreck. 

“Oh, my gosh!” he cried in distress. Mr. 
Bones was already barking, because he was 
feeling upset too. 

“What’s the hip-and-hurrah about?” a 
voice spoke from down below. Mr. Sam Say- 
more, Uncle Sam, thought Billy, surprised. 

(Concluded on page 11) 


















WANGO WENG L one, LONG 
AGO there lived in 
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ies te i land this land a very old 


which old Chang Kung man whose name 
wrote a hundred times WaS Chang Kung. 

Inside the family 
walls dwelt his sons and grandsons, his great- 
grandsons and great-great-grandsons. So 
many people lived within that the household 
was like a small city. 

Yet all was quiet and peaceful. Never had 
a quarrel been known inside the courts of 
Chang. Never were heard cross voices. All 
that dwelt therein were contented and happy. 
Even the one hundred dogs that lived within 
the gates ceased not to wag their tails. It is 
said of these dogs that they were so consid- 
erate of each other that one would not begin 
his dinner until all had been served. 

The fame of this household spread as far 
and wide over the land as breezes blow in 
springtime. At last it reached the ears of the 
Emperor upon the Dragon Throne. 

Now it so happened that the Emperor made 
a yearly pilgrimage to the great Eastern 
Mountain that he might send his prayers to 
heaven from its lofty peak. 

So, having heard of Chang Kung, he visited 
this remarkable household when returning 
from his journey. 

The aged Chang Kung greeted his imperial 
guest with a respectful kowtow and polite 
words of welcome, to which the Emperor re- 
sponded, “Very Excellent and Very Aged Sir, 
it is said that within your walls no cross word 
is ever spoken. Can that be true?” 

“Lord of Ten Thousand Years,” Chang re- 
plied humbly, “you do my poor house far too 
much honor. It is true that the unworthy 
members of my family do not quarrel. Gentle 
words please the gods, so we keep ourselves 
contented. Yet it would bring blessings upon 
our roofs, Shining One, if you would consent 
to walk through our courts and judge for 
yourself.” 

So the Emperor made his way through the 
gates that led from one court to another. He 
visited each house and talked with the people. 
He found them living lovingly together like 
the birds to whom the gods gave but one wing 


THE GOD THAT LIVED 
~IN THE KITCHEN 


and one eye so they might fly, heart to heart, 
helping each other. 

In the great Chang Hall of Politeness the 
Emperor was served with food and drink. As 
he sipped the pale tea from cups as thin as 
fine paper, he said to his host, “Excellent One 
of Great Age, my messengers spoke truly. I 
find no ripple of discontent upon your sea of 
happiness. Even the dogs are polite one to 
another. You must have discovered some 
golden secret that so many of you live to- 
gether in serenity and contentment. I should 
like to know that secret.” 

Old Chang Kung called to his servants to 
bring the four precious gems of the library. 
They set before him a smooth piece of split 
bamboo, a rabbit-hair brush, an ink stick and 
an ink stone. Chang Kung wet the black ink 
stick and rubbed its soft end on the flat stone. 
He dipped his brush into the ink paste. With 
delicate strokes he began to write words upon 
the bamboo tablet. One hundred words he 
wrote. Then, with a low bow he placed the 
tablet in the hands of the curious Emperor. 

“You have written many words,” the Em- 
peror exclaimed in surprise, “yet they are 
all the same one.” 

“Ai, but that one is the golden secret, O 
Son of Heaven,” Chang Kung said, slowly 
nodding his gray head up and down. 

The Emperor was pleased. He took the 
brush and wrote Chang Kung’s word: “kind- 
ness.” Upon a large tablet he told of his joy 
in finding such a household as this. He di- 
rected that his words be pasted upon the 
great gate of the city where everyone who 
entered or departed might see them. 

You may be sure that the fame of Chang 
Kung grew ever greater. People asked for his 
picture that it might bring peace and content- 
ment to their homes. They placed it where 
they could see it most often—over the stove 
in the kitchen! And there the kitchen god 
continues to reign bringing peace and con- 
tentment to all who remember the golden 
secret.* 

—Reprinted from “Childhood Education” 

* Adapted from Tales of a Chinese Grandmother. 
By Frances Carpenter. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


pany, Garden City, N. Y., 1937. Used by permis- 
sion of the publisher. 
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L YOU are having dinner 
with an Arab family, you need 
a big bath towel and some 
soap and water first of all. 
Many an American soldier 
stationed in Morocco or Al- 
geria has found this out dur- 
ing the war. The reason is 
that North Africans eat en- 
tirely with their fingers. 

You don’t need to take your 
own towel, however, because 
Arabs are very polite to their 
guests and give them every- 
thing necessary for their com- 
fort. When I was working at 
an American Red Cross club in 
French Morocco last year, I 
went to an Arab party called a 
fantasia. We were received in 
big, gaily painted tents lined 
up along the edge of a field. 
The local chieftain, who is 
called a caid (kah’-eed), and some of his 
friends and relatives shook our hands as we 
entered. They wore long, loose-fitting robes, 
yellow sandals, and clean white turbans. 
There were no Arab women present, because 
they never eat with the men. 

Inside the tent, thick rugs were spread 
upon the ground. Instead of chairs, there 
were pillows and rolled-up rugs alongside 
little, low, round tables, about a foot above 
the ground. 

We sat down on the pillows and rugs in 
little groups around each table, and wondered 
what would happen next. That was when we 
learned about the bath towels and soap and 
water. A servant with bare feet and a long 
white robe brought in a bronze bowl with a 
bar of real American soap, which is a great 
luxury in North Africa. We each washed our 
hands while he poured water over them; and 
after we had dried them, he left a big towel 
spread across our knees. 

The Arabs have very strict table manners, 
dictated by the Mohammedan religion. For 
example, they eat only with the first three 
fingers of their right hands. They must take 
their sandals off before they come inside a 
house or tent. This isn’t a bad idea, since they 


A Fantasia in Morocco 


JANET C. BOYTE 
Tile Designs from A.J.R.C. Correspondence Album from Algiers 





The fantasia was a veritable 
Arabian Nights’ entertainment 
given by a modern Moroccan ears, and eyes, roasted on 


chieftain like the one above 





usually sit on their rugs, and 
can keep them clean more 
easily if they don’t walk on 
them with shoes. They al- 
ways ask the blessing of Allah 
before they begin to eat and 
again before they leave the 
table. Their bread must be 
broken, never cut, and when 
they serve you tea, you are ex- 
pected to drink just three 
cups, no more and no less. 
After the third cup you are 
expected to leave. 

The dinner we attended 
was very formal and long, 
with courses of food, and en- 
tertainment throughout the 
meal. First there was mutton 
—whole sheep, even with tails, 


spits, and carried to the tables 
on large brass trays. It was 
a little surprising to have the eyes, nose, and 
hooves of the sheep in front of us, but we 
plunged into the tender brown meat on the 
back with the first three fingers of our right 
hands. It was delicious, and our hosts tore off 
especially juicy morsels to tease us into eating 
as much as we could hold. But we knew that 
many more courses would follow, so we tried 
not to fill up on mutton. 

All during this time, what you might call an 
Arabian rodeo was going on in the field in 
front of the tents. Arabs ride beautifully, and 
have handsome, spirited horses of which they 
are very proud. At their caid’s command, the 
tribesmen had brought their horses with silver 
bridles and red and purple saddlecloths to the 
fantasia to display their riding skill. 

In groups of about fifteen or twenty the 
riders lined up along the opposite side of the 
field for a cavalry charge. At a signal, they 
spurred their horses and galloped across the 
field, each holding an old-fashioned, long rifle 
high above his head with one hand. When 
they were a short distance from the tents, 
they fired their rifles and reined in their 
horses, stopping suddenly in a cloud of dust. 

Meanwhile, one course after another arrived 
in this elaborate dinner, which went on for 
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at least three hours. A pie, with pigeon meat, 
roast eggs and almonds beneath a flaky crust 
followed the mutton. Then we had chicken 
cooked in olive oil and served with almonds, 
which are as commonplace among the North 
Africans as peanuts are in America. Instead 
of salad, we had fresh oranges which we 
peeled and ate. 

One course which no Arab meal ever omits 
is couscous (koos-koos). Couscous is made 
of steamed wheat grains, flavored with cinna- 
mon and powdered sugar, and heaped like a 
thick, sweet cereal upon a platter. As you can 
imagine, we had some trouble being polite and 
eating couscous with our fingers. The expert 
Arabs have a neat way of tossing a handful 
into a little ball and flipping it into the 
mouth, but we Americans ate it just about as 
you’d eat mush out of the palm of your hand. 

Each of these courses appeared and disap- 
peared upon the caid’s orders. He looked just 
like a motion picture actor, with his little 
black beard and flashing eyes and his soft, 
pale green burnoose, or robe. He clapped his 
hands to summon his servants. Finally, he 
gave the command for tea, which must be 
made according to custom and with great 
ceremony. To prepare us for tea, the Arab 
with the bowl and water came back to let us 
wash the remains of dinner off our hands. 

Arabs are just as proud of their special skill 
in brewing tea as the English are. They use 
tea leaves, fresh mint leaves, hard blocks of 
sugar and boiling water. Tea is prepared be- 
fore the eyes of the guests, and in as hand- 
some a kettle as the host can afford. The 
caid had two silver urns three feet high, and 
his tea was made by a servant sitting on the 
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carpet in front of us. The man poured the 
boiling water over the mint leaves, tea and 
sugar, and continued to pour it back and forth 
until it was just right. He sipped it fre- 
quently until he was satisfied with the flavor. 

Tea made this way is delicious. We sipped 
our three glassfuls slowly, for we were very 
full after our big dinner, and watched the 
horsemen dash across the field time and 
again. Some musicians with drums and 
horns played Arab music, which to an Ameri- 
can sounds monotonous and sad, and in a 
minor key. And when we had finished the 
three cups we climbed into the jeeps that had 
brought us and drove back to our Red Cross 
club in the near-by town. All the way home 
we felt as if we were waking up from a dream, 
and that we never really had lived through an 
Arabian Nights’ entertainment! 


A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mrs. Boyte served overseas for some ten 
months in a Red Cross club and with a club- 
mobile unit supplying snacks to men on the 
North African and the Italian fronts. Mrs. 
Boyte is now in charge of publicity for the 
American Junior Red Cross. 





These drawings came in a J. R. C. correspond- 
ence album from Algiers. Unlike the guests at the 
fantasia, the Algerian «< 

girl above eats with 
a spoon instead of 
her fingers. The 
hanging cradle at 
right can be rocked 
by pulling the rope 
attached to it. At 
left, plan of a typi- 
cal Algerian house. 
This patio plan has 
been copied in many 
Spanish-speaking countries as well as in our own 
Southwest. The patio courtyards provide shade 
and privacy as well as light and air 
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Near East, Far East 


Baseball is fun in any language! In 
the picture at right, convalescing 
servicemen at an Army Station Hos- 
pital somewhere in China are having 
a good time teaching “the great 
American game” to Chinese soldiers. 
The American Red Cross recreation 
worker, who thought up the idea and 
arranged for the bats and balls, stands 
by. When the first ARC club was 
set up in China, the Army considered 
Red Cross services for our fighting 
men so important that space was al- 
lotted for flying supplies and equip- 
ment “over the hump” of the Hima- 
layas. Even a piano “took to the air” 








“What is there to do around here?” is a ques- 
tion often asked of the Recreation Director at 
the ARC Club in Cairo. It's part of her job to 
know the answer. She may suggest visits to 
mosques, citadels and bazars, or even a moon- 
light cruise up the Nile. She will arrange for 
guides, and pack box lunches. Here she her- 
self is playing guide on the most popular of all 
tours from Cairo—that to the Pyramids and 
Sphinx. It looks as if the camel's work is cut 
out for him! In one day, as many as 600 boys 
have set out from the club in Cairo on just such 
trips. Groups of five or six generally go together. 


’ Tours are also arranged to the Holy Land 





Billy’s Banjo 


(Continued from page 7) 


Then he looked down and saw that Uncle Sam 
had a bucket and had come out to milk the 
cow. 

“Come on down,” his Uncle Sam said, “and 
help me gather the pieces. Right after break- 
fast we’ll set ourselves down and make it as 
good as new.” 

Billy had scrambled down with Mr. Bones. 
“You mean—you mean it can be mended—so 
I can play it again?” 

“Yes, sirree, that I do!” the other replied, 
and his smile comforted Billy as much as his 
words. “Most anything you can make can 
be mended,” he went on as his big hands fitted 
the pieces together. “See, Sonny, I'll go like 
this—together, this a-way.” 

“A body would think,” said Billy in sur- 
prise, “that you were a banjo maker!” He 
laughed. 

“Yep! That was one o’ my trades on yon 
side. where I came from. T’other side Big 
Twin Mountain there are a passel o’ banjos 


that Sam Saymore made. I made this here 
very banjo for your pappy years ago. I re- 
member it well.” Billy was fairly amazed to 
hear this. “I can do a good many things,” 
Uncle Sam went on, “first one thing—then 
another. Comes in handy and helps out a 
heap sometimes.” He nodded again. 

Uncle Sam Saymore kept his word. Right 
after breakfast was over he sat down in the 
dogtrot without more palavering and started 
to work on Billy’s banjo. The children all 
stood around him, watching him work. 

“When it’s finished and fixed,” Solly said, 
“you can pick us a tune, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” Sally said, “the one you were play- 
ing this morning out in the barn loft.” 

“Yes,” Billy promised, “I’ll play it and you 
both can help sing. Ill teach you how to 
play it, too—a little later on.” 

It would be fun, thought Billy, to do this— 
fun for Sally and Solly to sing to his banjo 
tune. And it would be fun for him to hear 
somebody else sing that song while he gave 
all his attention to the tune. 

They could share this song—and maybe a 
lot of other things. 
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WANGO WENG 


THE MAP Of China is painted in Chi- 
nese red, a color much used for buildings, 
furniture, clothing and utensils in China. 

It is especially timely to present this map in 
October, since October tenth, or the Double 
Tenth as the Chinese people call the day, be- 
cause it falls on the tenth day of the tenth 
month, is the National Independence Day of 
the Chinese Republic. In the upper left-hand 
corner of the map, a girl is telling her sisters 
and brothers the story of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who 
founded the Republic and was the George 
Washington of China. 

A little artist is painting the sign “A Child’s 
Map of China” with a Chinese writing brush, 
while a young actor with a mask and a stage 
whip is opening the curtain to the faraway 
land. In the lower right-hand corner, a boy 
in the two-sailed junk welcomes the children 
of America to our country. 

China is usually thought of in terms of the 
North, the Central, the South and the West. 
In Manchuria, at the northeast of China, we 
see children in fur caps and padded cotton 
garments eating hot dishes heated by char- 
coal, and gliding over icy rivers on sleighs. In 
Peiping, the ancient northern capital of 
China, there are many, many lantern festi- 
vals during the New Year season. The little 
boy shown there is holding a rabbit lantern. 
Over in Mongolia, the Tartar children live in 


round tents and travel over the vast Gobi 
Desert on camelback. In the peninsula of 
Shantung, the worms that produce the fa- 
mous “Shantung silk” are being cared for by a 
little girl in pigtails. A boy is shown sailing 
along the Yellow River, which is also called 
the “Sorrow of China” because it causes many 
floods. Another boy is riding a mule cart by 
the Great Wall, which is considered one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Along the Yangtze River is Central China. 
At the mouth of this river in Shanghai, where 
people are in close contact with foreign lands, 
we show a little boy in European clothes play- 
ing the imported game of basketball while his 
brother flies a Chinese kite. Near Shanghai, 
many people make their living by fishing in 
the sea. A little farther inland, a boy helps 
his father by tending a water buffalo which is 
used for ploughing. At the same time, the 
little boy reads a few books on this animal’s 
big, broad back. His sister is helping their 
mother by watching pigs, which supply most 
of the meat for China. The game of blind- 
man’s buff is common all over China. 

In South China, the tea of Fukien is well 
known. A little girl in a coolie hat is picking 
tea leaves. The weather is so warm and damp 
in this part of the country that there are 
three rice crops each year. We see a little boy 
busily planting in the field. When he is free 
from work, he enjoys a game with a shuttle- 
cock, which is kicked. Sometimes he plays 
with firecrackers on holidays just as you do on 
July fourth. In the extreme South, in Can- 
ton, the place is so crowded that many people 
live on boats. They cook, wash, sleep, and do 
their business on board and rarely go ashore. 

In the West, there are fewer people, al- 
though many have now moved to Chungking, 
China’s wartime capital. The province, or 
state, in which Chungking is found, is also the 
home of the pandas. Naturally, with a war 
going on, the children of Chungking play a 
lot with war toys, such as airplanes. In the 
Koko Nor, sheep are raised for the woolen in- 
dustry of China, and in Sinkiang, the oases of 
the desert produce all sorts of wonderful fruits 
and melons. The Lama monks of Tibet live 
on the highest mountains of the world, while 
in Yunnan, the Lolos, an aboriginal tribe, 
travel from peak to peak over long bridges 
built of ropes. Western China is indeed a ro- 
mantic and strange land. 


ENROLLMENT FOR SERVICE: NOVEMBER 1-15, 1944 
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CHINA FRONT 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


The China front is on the battlefield, and in 
much-bombed Chungking, and includes China's 
friends from America, At upper left, one of 
China’s dauntless airmen, and at right, above, 
two American aviators who are flying the dan- 
gerous Himalayas to bring aid to our allies. 
These fliers wear the flag of Free China on their 
backs, along with the “chop” of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek which asks the Chinese to aid 
the Americans if their plane cracks up. 


At left, the candy-blower of Chungking. a 
morale-builder if there ever was one. He works 
with molasses, and by huffing and puffing, 
blows up candy toys, even whistles, attached. 
lollipop-fashion, to bamboo sticks. The serious 
side of Chungking life can be sensed in the pic- 
ture of the boy and a girl reading air-raid pre- 
cautions; the advantage of learning how to read 

THREE LEFT-HAND PHOTOS FROM PAUL CUILLUMETTE, INC is pretty clear to them. And the young Chinese- 
American directly below who attends Chinese 
language school after regular school hours will 
someday be able to serve both China and Amer- 
ica in the peaceful world we hope will come 


GEORGE GRAU-PIX 
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Ideas on the 


March 


ONE DAY last spring, a merchant 

ship of the Soviet Union steamed 

into the harbor at Portland, Oregon. 

More than a dozen of the crew were 
young war orphans from 14 to 17 years old. 
The minute Junior Red Cross members in 
Portland heard about them, they made ar- 
rangements to bring the boys out to Multno- 
mah School. These boys from Soviet Russia 
serve as apprentice seamen in the merchant 
marine, and the ship is their home and school, 
too, for regular school subjects are taught 
after the boys finish with their duties on ship- 
board. 

Just as it left the ship, the truck the boys 
were going to ride in broke down. A Red 
Cross station wagon hurried down to the 
water front, and so the Russian boys arrived 
at school in time for lunch. Afterwards they 
were shown all through the school, and as 
they stopped at various classrooms all sorts of 
gifts were waiting from their American Junior 
Red Cross friends, including Oregon walnuts, 
carefully made booklets about the state, and 





THE OREGON JOURNAL 


Here is a picture of the soccer game which Rus- 
sian apprentice seamen put on for J. R. C. friends 
at Multnomah School in Portland, Oregon. For 
details about their unusual visit, see column above 


WAR ON WASTE 
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the flag of the U.S.S.R. The flag was made 
by some classes that were studying about Rus- 
sia, and a report says that “the guests were 
momentarily silenced with the thrill of receiv- 
ing from foreign school students the flag of 
their country.” The thing about the school 
that interested the boys most was the furnace 
room, where the workings of boilers and fur- 
naces were explained to them. Later in the 
afternoon, there was much fun out on the 
playground, and you’ll see in the picture on 
this page a group of the Russian boys scuffling 
over a soccer ball. By the time these young 
seamen left the school they were shouting to 
their new friends, in English, ‘Good-bye. 
Thank you.” 


LETTER BOOKLETS exchanged with 
Qs, schools in England are becoming 
more and more interesting. The 
booklets measure about 5% x8%2 inches in 
size, and contain approximately ten pages of 
letters, often illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches, snapshots or marginal color draw- 
ings. 

Sixth-graders in School No. 13, Yonkers, 
New York, planned a letter-booklet sent to 
fellow-members in England so that it took the 
form of a Round Robin. Everyone in the class 
wrote a brief paragraph or two. There were 
descriptions of their town and its industries, 
reports of youth organizations and what they 
do, letters on all sorts of sports, including ice 
skating and hockey. And there were letters 
about Junior Red Cross activities, of course. 
In closing, the children said, “There are a lot 
of things we could have told you, but we don’t 
have enough room to write them all. If there 
are any questions you would like to ask us, 
we shall be pleased to answer them.” 

As members in a school in Des Moines, Iowa, 
wrote to correspondents in England, quoting 
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Thoreau: “Nothing makes the earth seem so 
spacious as to have friends at a distance: 
They make the latitudes and longitudes.” 


IN AKRON, OHIO, many J. R. C. 
members in homes of war workers 
are finding special ways they can be 
of service: Minding younger chil- 
dren, running errands, washing cars, raking 
leaves and helping with the cleaning. Harris 
School, which reported these services, also has 
a group of J. R. C. members trained in first 
aid on duty every morning and noon to 
handle any injuries that oc- 
cur on the playground or in 
school. Howe School has 
brought four barrels to place 
at different parts of the play- 
grounds of the school for 
rubbish, apple cores, and so 
on. “Our school grounds 
have shown a marked im- 
provement,” the report says. 

In Saint Bernard’s School, 
also in Akron, the boys take 
the responsibility of picking 
up paper and rubbish from 
the school grounds. The girls see that the 





blackboards are kept clean, and take care of’ 


dusting throughout the building. Eighth- 
grade girls see that the younger children are 
put safely on their buses after school. 

in Toledo, Ohio, upper grade pupils are 
helping teachers by operating the ditto ma- 
chines, assisting with small groups of chil- 
dren, and taking care of bulletin boards. 


@ _ IN NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts, the 

~ Junior Red Cross Chairman has a list 

RK of boys who are available on call to do 

all sorts of errands. During March 

they helped a great deal at War Fund Head- 
quarters. 

Newton School, Asheville, North Carolina, 
has made a set of six placards for use at the 
Chapter’s Home Service information desks. 
Members in Nichols Junior High, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, printed programs for a con- 
ference of adult Junior Red Cross leaders of 
Westchester County which was held in White 
Plains. 
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COURTESY OF ‘THE WORLD-HERALD** 








COURTESY DICK MAC QUIDDY, VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, SANTA BARBARA SCHOOLS 
Servicemen in hospitals in 
your region might enjoy re- 
ceiving Halloween favors 
like the ones made by the 
Santa Barbara, California, 
first-graders in the picture 
above: ask your J. R. C. 
teacher-sponsor to find out. 
It may be too late to send 
Christmas units to men over- 
seas, but you can still send 
gift boxes to children in other 
countries. The Omaha, Ne- 
braska, members at left are 
shown sending both 


In New Haven, Connecticut, sixth-graders 
of Edward Street School go to Chapter Head- 
quarters daily to help with such time-taking 
tasks as filling kit bags, cutting tapes, pinking 
shoeshine cloths, pinking and folding diapers, 
sewing on labels, cutting checker and marble 
bags, and pinking material for pillow stuff- 
ings. 


THE J. R. Cc. members in Jefferson 
School, Menasha, Wisconsin, studied 
all about foods and know just what 
makes a balanced meal. They proved it by 
turning out scrapbooks and murals showing 
just the right selections for each meal of the 
day. Then they learned to cook, and, for the 
benefit of their J. R. C. Service Fund, they 
made applesauce to sell at school. The mem- 
bers learned how to conserve foods, too, and to 
use them carefully so as not to waste a single 
bit. 

When the elementary school J. R. C. Coun- 
cil met in the City Hall in Omaha, Nebraska, 
there was a lot of discussion about the Clean 
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Plate Campaign to be held the next week. One 
of the speakers was Mrs. Edith Bettinger, 
president of the Omaha and Douglas County 
Nutrition Council. Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers who attended the meeting reported back 
to their principals, sponsors and student coun- 
cils, and will help to direct the program in 
their schools. 

For the Nutrition Service of Toledo, Ohio, 
Chapter, Jones Junior High School members 
made attractive bookmarks in all sorts of 
shapes—milk bottles, fruits, vegetables. All 
were made of colored construction paper, and 
each one had pasted on it clipped notes about 
good nutrition. The bookmarks were dis- 
tributed by the Red Cross Nutrition Service to 
hospital patients. 


IN FORMER years, pupils of Thomas 

School in Seattle, Washington, traveled 

to the Western Washington Fair at 

Puyallup in a group. But when because 
of war conditions that was called off, Thomas 
J. R. C. members decided to put on their own 
fair in the school gymnasium. Hours were 
spent arranging prize squashes and cabbages, 
home-canned fruits and vegetables. The dis- 
play booths showed lots of originality, and 
above each table was a sign bearing the name 
of the owner. “Joy” was a sign over a pile of 
onions! Names were written with carrots, 
and dolls were made from squashes, string 
beans and beets. One pupil wanted to enter 
his livestock and when he was told that sani- 
tary regulations wouldn’t permit it, he 
brought a chicken and rabbit, killed and 
dressed. After the fair, all the flowers, vege- 
tables and fruits were sent by Red Cross truck 
to convalescent soldiers at near-by Fort 
Lawson. 


MANY of the gifts made by J. R. C. 
< members for our servicemen take a 

serious and practical turn, but when 
holiday time rolls around, boys and girls are 
on the job to help make celebrations gay. 
Here are a few reports that have come to us, 
for example, about Halloween doings: New 
Orleans, La.: Furnished apples for three Hal- 
loween parties at LaGarde Hospital. Shamo- 
kin, Pa.: Made Halloween gifts for patients’ 
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trays. Albany, Ga.: Decorated the local Serv- 
ice Center for a Halloween dance. Dallas, 
Texas: Decorated the Recreation Hall for the 
Fifth Ferrying Command at Love Field for 
their Halloween party. And look at the pic- 
ture on page 15. 


A THIRD-GRADER in Byram School, 

Greenwich, Connecticut, tells how 

their class raised money for their 

J. R. C. Service Fund. This is the 

fund, as of course you know, which 
Junior Red Cross members draw upon to 
finance their own national and international 
programs: 

“Our class had a plant sale on October 19th. 
We began to work for the sale when school 
started. The boys and girls brought pots, 
saucers and slips from home. Our teacher, 
Miss Robinson, brought some plants, too. We 
got the dirt from the woods near the school. 
The children learned how to fill pots, put in 
slips and plants, and how to care for them. 
The boys and girls made plant sale posters. 
Everyone had to learn how to make change. 
We earned $18.95 and we voted to give $6.00 
to the Junior Red Cross.” 
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JAVA, our only source for large quan- 
tities of kapok, was cut off when the 


Japanese captured the East Indies. 
Kapok, a silky, seed-pod fiber is waterproof 
and buoyant and is the ideal filler for life 
jackets and life preservers, marine mattresses 
and other important military equipment. It 
has been found now that milkweed floss meets 
all specification as a substitute for kapok and 
so boys and girls living in areas where milk- 
weed grows are having a chance to collect the 
pods which the government is glad to pay for. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, empty bushel-size 
mesh onion or orange bags were collected all 
through the summer. Then the first Friday 
afternoon after school opened, all rural 
schools were dismissed at noon and boys and 
girls went out to milkweed patches to col- 
lect the pods, which were brought back to 
the schools and placed in bags to dry accord- 
ing to directions in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s pamphlet, AWI-94. 
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R OYS AND GIRLS in South and Middle 
America, in Britain, in Russia, Iceland and 
many other countries will be looking forward 
once more to receiving gift boxes prepared by 


American Junior Red Cross members. Always © 


the small, inexpensive gifts have been wel- 
come, but nowadays when war conditions have 
made toys a thing of the past in many coun- 
tries, these boxes are greeted with special 
eagerness. 

According to the Junior Red Cross Bulletin 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, Chapter, mem- 
bers in Homer Street School started making 
their plans early in the fall. They made post- 
ers to advertise the gift box project, and soon 
in every classroom there appeared face cloths, 
bars of soap, small toys, toothbrushes, 
barrettes, hair bows, pencil cases, dolls, 
bags of marbles, handkerchiefs, tooth- 
paste, crayon and paint sets. Before the 
gifts were packed into the boxes, they 
were exhibited so everyone could see 
them. A committee decided upon the 
assortment of gifts for each box, and as 
many as fifteen or sixteen different 
things went into each one. Armory 
School in the same city made soft toys 
shaped like rabbits and dogs from wash- 
cloths because they thought these would 
be more fun for the boys and girls who 
received them. When it was found that 
some of the toys were left over, they 
were sold at ten cents apiece for the 
Junior Red Cross Service Fund. 

With the great demand for shipping 
space these days, the Junior Red Cross 
is fortunate in being allowed to continue 
sending these gift boxes overseas. For 
that reason, it’s awfully important to 
be sure that every gift you buy or make 
is new, well made and clean. It would 
be too bad to take precious space for 
worthless gifts. And it would be just 
plain bad manners to send soiled or sec- 
ondhand gifts. Pack the boxes so that 
they are full, but not so that they bulge; 
line them with gay holiday paper if you 
like, but it’s better not to wrap each gift 
separately. Your Junior Red Cross 
Chairman will give you ex- 
act directions. 

Here are a few paragraphs 
from many letters that tell 
of the joy your carefully 
planned gift boxes bring: 








TOUS, 


q. 


Yo" 


From Wolverhampton, England: “I am 
writing on behalf of my little girl, Eliza- 
beth, who is too young to thank you for your 
lovely gifts which we received yesterday at a 
party for relatives of our Prisoners of War. 
Her daddy is in Japanese hands, and I don’t 
think he knows he has a little girl yet. I have 
had one card from him in two years, but there 
is no proof that he has had a letter from me. 
Perhaps your daddies and brothers are over 
here. You can rest assured that we will do all 
we can to make them feel at home.” 

From a young boy in Eire: “We were more 
than delighted with the lovely gifts because 
we live in the west far away from any shops. 
We rarely see a toy. Every single pupil in this 
school has a relative in the U. S. A. 
Many of my fellow-pupils have brothers 
in the American Army. God’s blessing 
to you from this school and from Eire.” 

From Cuba: “We earnestly hope that 
peace may prevail in the world, and we 
want to tell you once more of our grati- 
tude to you and to ask you to express it 
to the members of the American Junior 
Red Cross.” 

In braille, from a school for the blind 
in Scotland: “We are all deeply grateful 
to you for all you have done to help 
make our Christmas party a success. All 
the boys and girls had a very nice time. 
The little ones made a circle around Mr. 
Gough, then ran round to the music, 
and the one who stopped in front of Mr. 
Gough received a present.” 

From Chile: “We never imagined that 
young friends from a so distant country 
would help us to celebrate with the 
pretty presents they sent us through 
the Junior Red Cross.” 

From Puerto Rico: “We were sorry 
because we did not receive any gifts at 
Christmas. Upon receipt of yours, we 
felt very happy. We distributed them 
well, so that everybody who did not 
receive any toy at Christmas had one. 
Thank you.” 

Scores of other letters, some long, 
some short, some from tiny tots and 
some from their parents and 
teachers, tell in a heart- 
warming way how much it 
means to children every- 
where to be remembered by 
their friends in the AJRC. 
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Massachusetts Calling 
Minnesota 


I must go down to the seas again, 
to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship 
and a star to steer her by: 

And the wheel's kick and wind’s 
song and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, 
and a gray dawn breaking. 


—From “Sea Fever” by John Masefield 








The Fifth Grade in Hosmer School, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, made an 
intersectional school correspondence 

album about the New England fishing 
cr industry to exchange with Lakeside 
School in Duluth, far away in the iron-mining 
region of Minnesota. The Watertown album 
had many drawings and photographs and 
there were names and snapshots of the vari- 
ous members of the committees which had 
been appointed to plan and prepare the corre- 
spondence. The Massachusetts grade wrote: 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

We feel as though we have known you all 
for a long time, even though we have never 
seen you. It has been a lot of fun making this 
album for you. Everyone in the class helped 
to prepare it. 

There are twelve boys and fifteen girls in 
our class at the Hosmer School. We have a 
“workshop” where we carry on many of our 
hobbies. We have built twenty-six model air- 
planes and learned all the parts of a plane and 
how planes fly. Some of us can identify al- 
most every plane that goes overhead during 
the day. We build model boats, also, and Bill 
Coakley has a collection of miniature ships he 
has carved. Some boys and girls sketch and 
do chalk pictures on the easels in the work- 
shop, and others work on their stamp collec- 
tion and scrapbooks. John Walsted is inter- 
ested in science, and he has a swell outfit in 
there that we all like to use. We use the work- 
shop during our free time whenever we like. 

Reading is one of our hobbies, and we have 
all brought in interesting books for our room 
library. We keep a record of all the books we 
read. Every month we have group discussions 
to share our leisure reading. 
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We work out our social studies lessons in 
groups and then we all get together and talk 
over the information. 

For the last couple of weeks we’ve been busy 
working on this album for your class. When 
we finish, we’re going to start planning a good 
citizenship assembly. 


Our New England fishing industry was 
started by the early settlers. The Pilgrims and 
the Puritans were dying of starvation when 
they discovered that there were plenty of cod- 
fish in the ocean. Once they started fishing, 
they had plenty of food, and soon they were 
sending shiploads of dried codfish to England. 
Today, our Massachusetts emblem, a great 
wooden codfish, hangs in the State House in 
Boston. 

Although the early settlers didn’t know it, 
the reason they found so many fish here is 
because along the coast from Newfoundland 
to eastern New England there is what we call 
the “continental shelf.” This is really part of 
the continent that juts out under the ocean. 
Of course, the water here is shallower than the 
water farther out, and it is a feeding ground 
for millions of fish. 

If you visited one of the towns or cities 
along the New England coast, you would see 
the fishermen start out in the morning on 
their day’s work. From early spring until late 
fall they go out in motorboats to catch fish a 
few miles from the shore. We call this “in- 
shore fishing” and each night they bring back 
codfish, halibut, mackerel, herring and lob- 
sters. Sometimes when the catch is unloaded 
it is sold right at the pier. Most of it, though, 
is frozen or salted and shipped away to cities 
far from the coast. Perhaps you have eaten 
some of our salted codfish or frozen mackerel 
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or halibut away out in Minnesota. 

The “inshore fishermen” supply only a part 
of the fish that we must have. “Deep-sea fish- 
ermen” go far out to the fishing banks along 
the continental shelf where fish are even more 
abundant than they are close to the shore. 
Those who go to the banks live around 
Gloucester and Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Portland, Maine. 

These men take plenty of food for them- 
selves and plenty of bait for the fish because 
they never know how long they will be gone. 
Each day the fish are packed in ice in the hold 
so they will keep fresh. When the schooner 
is finally so full that not another fish can fit 
in, the weary fishermen haul the dories they 
have been fishing in back on the schooner, 
pull up anchor, and happily set sail for home. 
Don’t you think the mothers and children will 
be glad when they come sailing into port, 
safely back again? 

Some deep-sea fishermen go out in trawlers. 
The trawlers are powerful vessels run by en- 
gines and are larger and faster than schoon- 
ers. They can start out in any kind of 
weather. The men on these boats fish by 
dragging a huge net slowly along the sea bot- 
tom. The net catches all kinds of fish, and 
when it is drawn up those that are not wanted 
are thrown back into the water. 

Sometimes when the deep-sea fishermen are 
out in their dories a fog comes up, and they 
can’t find their way back to the big boat. 
They may drift for many days before they are 
picked up, and sometimes they are 
never heard from again. The fog 
is always a fisherman’s enemy. A 
great ocean steamer may run 
down a fishing boat in the fog 
or on a dark night, and some- 
times an iceberg crashes into 
one. A squall may come up, 
and if the boat is heavily loaded, 
the giant waves may wash over 
it and sink it. The war has made 
the fishing business a more dangerous 
one than ever before, but our courageous fish- 
ermen are right on the job. 

If you ever visit in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, you should see the beautiful memorial 
there, dedicated to all the fishermen lost at 
sea. 

Here are other interesting facts about the 
fishing industry: 

The largest codfish ever caught in New Eng- 
land waters weighed 211 pounds and was over 
6 feet long. The average fish weighs from 10 














to 35 pounds. During the summer months 
swordfish are caught off the coast of New Eng- 
land. Some are “baby” swordfish weighing 
about 100 pounds, and some are “grandfath- 
ers” that weigh as much as 600 pounds. 
They are about 8 feet long and have a sword 
about 3 feet in length. 

New England’s fishing fleet numbers almost 
three thousand boats, many of which are sail- 
ing vessels known as “schooners.” 

Because of fast trains and refrigerator cars 
the people in the farthest inland cities in the 
United States eat fish fresh from New Eng- 
land waters. 

Fish helped in the settling of North Amer- 
ica. When the news reached England that the 
banks between Cape Cod and Newfoundland 
were rich in fish, fishing vessels began to 
flock to the New World each year. 

The fishermen of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
bring home large quantities of codfish to be 
dried and salted. More fish are salted here 
than in other places in New England. On the 
coast of Maine there are many large factories 
where Maine sardines are canned. The fish 
are small herring which are caught in big 
nets. 

We are looking forward to receiving a reply 
from you about your iron-ore mines, as we 
have discussed them when we studied about 
iron and steel manufacturing. And be sure to 
tell us something about your school, because 
we are interested in how you work and play 
there. 

The poem and drawings on these two 
pages were included in the album 
sent from Massachusetts to Minne- 

sota. On the opposite page is a 

tiny sketch of the bowline knot 
used by our Navy because it 
never slips and is easily read- 
justed in an emergency. Why 
don’t you try to make one? 








The Witch That Wasn't 


Quail Hawkins 


Pictures by Frank Dobias 


“ JR PPLE darling, wake up!” 
Apple kept her eyes 
tight shut. But she heard with 
her ears. She smelled bacon 
with her nose. She felt the 
morning sun on her skin. She 
opened her eyes and laughed at Mother 
looking at her. She dressed in a hurry. 
The sun was shining through the pine 
trees. This was fun. Susan and her 
father and mother and Katie the cook 
had just come to live in the country. 

After breakfast, while Katie washed 
dishes, she told Apple stories. Katie’s 
stories scared Apple sometimes, but she 
loved them. Katie’ told her about 
witches, that used to ride on a broom- 
stick on moonlight nights and the black 
cats that rode along behind. 

Later, Apple told Mother about the 
scary old witch. “Listen, Apple,” said 
Mother. “That was not a really true 
story! On Halloween we pretend witches. 
We wear paper hats and play games. 
Just remember there are no such things 
as witches.” 

“Oh,” said Apple, “I know there aren’t 
really witches.” But she thought it 
would be exciting if there were. 

Apple was used to a house on both 
sides of her house. But here as far as 
she could see there were no houses. She 
decided to go exploring. As she walked 
along, a meadow lark sat on a stump and 
sang the same song over and over. 

Suddenly Apple saw a big black cat 
coming toward her, all shiny and slinky. 
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It rubbed against her legs. She 
started to pat it, but it began to 
walk on. Apple saw a little 
path. 

Soon she saw a little brown 
house all by itself. Two win- 
dows on each side of a door seemed like 
two eyes staring at her. The open door 
looked like a mouth. On the tiny front 
porch was a little old lady with a broom 
in her hand, bent over sweeping the 
steps. 

Apple looked at the old lady. As she 
looked at the broom and the cat, she re- 
membered Katie’s stories! 

She forgot witches were pretend! It 
seemed as if a dark cloud had come over 
the sun. The cat jumped up beside the 
old lady. She turned around and looked 
at Apple. In all her five years of life 
Apple had never been so scared. What 
would she do? 

“Good morning,” said the old lady in 
a pleasant voice. 

“Oh, oooowwww!” screamed Apple. 
She ran and sobbed and ran and sobbed. 
She stumbled on the rough ground. She 
skinned her knee, but she never knew it. 
Her shoestrings came untied. Her hair 
ribbon came off. She screamed as if 
twenty witches were pinching her. 

Her mother heard her. She thought 
Apple was hurt. ‘Apple, Apple, come 
here. What is the matter?” 

When Apple was safe in Mother’s arms 
she sobbed and sobbed. She could not 
say a word. Then Mother said, “What 





happened? Where are you hurt?” 

“Nowhere!” sobbed Apple. 

“Why are you crying?” Mother asked 
softly. 

“I was scared of the witch.” 

“Apple! Why do you say that?” 

Apple sniffed and took a deep breath. 
“I guess you'd say there were witches if 
you saw one!” 

“Where did you see a witch?” asked 
Mother. She took Apple into the house. 
She washed Apple’s face in cool water. 
She tied Apple’s shoes and brushed her 
hair. Apple felt much better. 

“I was just walking along,” Apple told 
Mother. “Along came a big black witch 
cat with green eyes.” 

“It was probably just a neighbor’s cat 
out walking,” said Mother, with a little 
smile. 

“T found a little cat path! Then I sawa 
little house!” Apple looked up. Mother 
just listened. ‘On the front steps was a 
witch.” 

“Now tell me, why do you think she 





a mouth 


Apple saw a little house. The 
two windows seemed like eyes 
and the open door looked like 


was a witch?” asked Mother quietly. 
‘“‘Why she had a broom in her hand.” 
“Go on.” 
“‘Well—well—she turned around and 
said Apple stopped. 
“Go on.” | 
“She said, ‘Good morning.’” Apple 
looked down at her dusty shoes. Surely 
something more must have happened. 


Had the old lady taken just a short ride 
on the broom? 


“‘And inside the house was the oven 
door open for her to push me in and bake 
me up! She got on her broomstick and 
started to come down the steps after me. 
And I got scared and ran!” Apple’s eyes 
opened wider. Her voice got more and 
more excited. 

Then Mother just sat down and 
laughed and laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” Apple 
said. 

“T’m just thinking you have a very 
good imagination.” 

“T don’t either have a ’magination,” 
said Apple crossly. “Just because 
you don’t believe in witches!” Ap- 
ple was mad. The funny thing was 
she was mad because she knew her 
mother was right! Did you ever 
hear of a little girl who did that? 

“Tt’s time for lunch, Apple,” 
was all Mother said. “Help me set 
the table.” 

As they set the table, Mother 
hummed a little song: 

“Scaring yourself can be lots of 
fun, 

If you don’t forget it’s fun and 
run!” 

Apple started to be cross, but 
she couldn’t help laughing. 

“Up you get, young lady!” 
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Mother said, when Apple woke up after 
her nap. 

‘“‘Where are we going?” asked Apple. 

“To see our next door neighbor,” 
smiled Mother. 

‘“‘We haven’t any next door neighbor,” 
said Apple. “There’s nobody near us at 
all. Only the old witch!’ She looked 
hard at her mother. “We aren’t going 
to see the old witch, are we?” 

“Darling, don’t call her an old witch. 
We both know she isn’t one. It’s not 
fair. It would hurt her feelings if she 
thought she scared you.” 

“I don’t want to go. 
Mother.” 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“T don’t know. I’m just afraid.” 

“Tf there is really anything to be afraid 
of, Ill be with you. If there isn’t, we'll 
both laugh.” 

“You won't let anything hurt me?” 

“The only thing that can hurt you is 
being afraid and running away.” 

Mother took Apple’s hand and they 
walked along. 

At last they saw the little house. The 
two windows still looked like eyes, but 
the house seemed asleep. ‘“There’s no- 
body home,” whispered Apple. “I think 
the old witch must be out riding on her 
broom.” 

“Hush,” said Mother. 
dear.” 

Apple stood close to Mother as the 
door opened. 

There stood the old lady, little and 
bent. Her hair was very white and 
curled softly about her face. Her deep 
blu: eyes seemed to be laughing. Her 
wrinkles made her face look soft and 
gentle. 

“‘We are your new neighbors,” Mother 
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“Come on, 











said. “I thought my little daughter 
should know you.” 

Apple was glad Mother didn’t tell 
her Apple thought she was a witch. 

“Come right in. Everybody calls me 
Aunt Duck, so you might as well, too!” 
She smiled at Apple. ‘“Didn’t you come 
by this morning? What happened? Did 
a bee sting you?” 

Apple hung her head. She looked at 
the old lady out of the corner of her eyes. 
But Aunt Duck didn’t look at Apple 
again. She went into the kitchen say- 
ing, “I'll have a cup of tea for us in a 
minute.” 

As she spoke, she moved about the 
kitchen. Apple could not help staring 
through the door. The sunshine was 
pouring through a row of windows along 
one side of the room. Bright red gera- 
niums in pots on the window sills nodded 
at the gay yellow curtains looped back to 
let the sunshine in. A fire was in the 
shining black stove. A wisp of steam 
came from a teakettle sitting on top, 
making the kettle sing. There was an- 
other singing sound, too, but Apple could 
not tell what it was. 

The yellow curtains and the red gera- 
niums and the sunshine pouring into the 
room made the hard little ball inside of 
Apple begin to uncurl. 

Aunt Duck came back into the cool 
front room. “Don’t you want to come 
into the kitchen? It’s prettier there, I 
think.” 

Aunt Duck nodded at Mother, and 
held out her hand to Apple. They went 
into the kitchen together. Aunt Duck 
brought out a little rocking chair just big 
enough for Apple. “I guess it isn’t too 
small for you. My grandson thinks he’s 
too big for it now.” 
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She smiled. Apple sat down and 
rocked. It was just right. She felt bet- 
ter. “You must come over often and use 
this little chair,’ Aunt Duck went on. 
“When you aren’t rocking, maybe you’d 
find time to play with my grandson. 
He’s not much bigger than you.” 

“Why,” thought Apple, “Aunt Duck 
isn’t a witch! Whoever heard of witches 
with grandsons. Besiues she’s nice.” 
But she wished she knew what made that 
singing noise. 

Aunt Duck took the teakettle off and 
made tea. She brought out a plate with 
sugar cookies on it. Apple counted 
them. There were seven cookies—two 
apiece and one over. For politeness, 
she thought. 

“I do like sugar cookies,” she said 
when they were passed. 

“So do I,” said Aunt Duck. 
“T made these this morning.” 

As Apple sat there with a 
cookie in her hand, and a glass 
of milk in the other, the sing- 
ing sound stopped. All at 
once the big, black witch cat 
was standing in front of her, 
reaching up to take her 
cookie. 

“Puss, Puss, don’t you dare 
take a cookie away from our new friend.” 
Aunt Duck held a piece of cookie for the 
cat who sniffed at it. Very slowly she 
took it and went behind the stove. 
“Puss has some kittens. Do you like 
kittens?” 

“Kittens!”’ said Apple. “TI love kittens 
more than anything.” 

“Well, just take a look behind the 
stove.” 

Apple looked. There in a box was the 
witch cat, her green eyes blinking. Be- 











side her were three little baby kittens. 

Apple picked one up. It was black 
and white, with a pink nose and long 
hair. The next one was soft gray all 
over. It mewed and blinked its eyes. 
The last one was black, like its mother. 
Apple looked carefully. There wasn’t 
any white onit. The black hair shone in 
the light like little rainbows. 

She carried it back to the rocking chair 
and sat down and rocked it. She patted 
it. Pretty soon she heard a little tea- 
kettle sound under her hand. The little 
kitty was trying to purr. Then it opened 
its mouth all pink inside, and yawned. 
Just like a baby, Apple thought. 

She didn’t dare move. She didn’t 
hear a word Mother and Aunt Duck said. 
She just loved the kitty. She wondered 
how she ever thought the 
mother cat was a witch cat. 
She wondered why she 
thought Aunt Duck a witch. 

“Apple dear, we must go 
now,’ Mother said. Apple 
couldn’t bear to go. 

“You must come over 
often,” said Aunt Duck taking 
Apple’s hand to say good-bye. 

“Oh, I will,” said Apple 
happily. “I just love your 
kittens. Especially this one.” 

“Someday when the kittens are older, 
you may have one for your own,” said 
Aunt Duck. 

“Really truly?” Apple whispered. She 
could ‘hardly believe what she heard. 

“Really truly,” Aunt Duck whis- 
pered back. 

As they walked home, both Mother 
and Apple sang: 

“Scaring yourself can be lots of fun, 
If you don’t forget it’s fun and run!” 
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